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\ \drom  Effiz  (Editor 


“Literature  is  no  one’s  private  ground;  literature  is  common 
ground.  Let  us  trespass  freely  and  fearlessly  and  find  our 
own  way  for  ourselves.  It  is  thus  that  English  literature  will 
survive  if  commoners  and  outsiders  like  ourselves  make  that 
country  our  own  country,  if  we  teach  ourselves  how  to  read 
and  how  to  write  to  preserve,  and  how  to  create.” 

— Virginia  Woolf 

With  this  issue,  Prarie  Light  Review  begins  its  second  year 
of  publication.  Because  of  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of 
new  and  returning  staff,  Mary  Ryder-Swanson,  Edward  Hap- 
pel,  Dean  Monti,  Scott  Tomkowiak,  David  Osterwind  and 
Allan  Carter,  Faculty  Adviser,  the  publication  is  constantly 
improving.  Its  future  is  exciting.  I am  looking  forward  to  the 
events  sponsored  by  Prairie  Light  Review.  For  instance, 
there  will  be  a poetry  reading  broadcast  on  the  College  of 
DuPage  radio  station  WDCB  and  a creative  writing  contest 
for  young  people. 

I encourage  you  to  join  us  in  reading,  writing,  preserving 
and  creating.  Register  for  Journalism  210  or  submit  your 
creative  works  for  consideration. 

Enjoy! 

Kim  Kyp 


Robert  J.  Briskey 


Venus  Remembered  Robert  j.  Bris key 


What  would  you  Do? 


If  I gave  you  a 
mountain,  would  you  build 
on  the  top 

Our  own  little  house 
with  out  own  little  crop 

If  I gave  you 
a tree  with  the  arms 
out  far 

would  you  help 
it  grow  to  touch  a star 

If  I gave  you 
a cloud,  to  see  in  the  sky 

would  you  keep 
it  still  or  watch  it  float  by 

If  I gave  you 

myself  would  you  come  and 
see 

What  I can  do 

Who  I can  be 


Bright  Venus  and  the  Crescent  Moon 
were  never  meant  to  meet, 
but  each  would  bask  in  the  other's  light 
until  their  dawn  retreat. 

And  so  it  is  with  you  and  me,  who  come  so  close  but  never 
touch, 

while  eyes  and  manner  plainly  speak  — 
we  're  guarded  lest  they  say  too  much. 

The  love  and  warmth  you  offered 
were  more  than  I could  bear, 
for  you  were  never  free  to  give, 
nor  was  I free  to  care. 

So  with  the  coming  of  the  dawn 

I was  preparing  to  flee, 

not  knowning  your  brightness  had  faded 

and  you  had  already  left  me.  

To  Loom  A Thought 

Jan  Kaminski 


fine  woven 

like  tweed  of  the  highest  quality 
independently  created. . . 

yet  meshed  to  produce 
a detailed  set  of  intricate  expectations. 
One  strand  like  another 
at  a distance. . . 
upon  closer  inspection 
each  warp  and  woof  being  coarse, 
undisiplined 

irregular  — 
build  me 

it  cries. . . 

into  something  of  perfection. 


Loren  McCarthy 


Tom  Catalano 
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Haven’t  Found  It  Yet 


The  Doctor 


When  I remember  Edward  sick  in  bed, 

I hear  our  mother  shouting  in  anger. 

"The  doctor's  seven  minutes  late!" she  said. 

I saw  the  doctor  come  in,  no  stranger 
To  our  household.  Another  dinner  cold 
Lost  its  warmth  on  his  table.  No  sleep 
He  took  that  night  until  he  could  unfold 
The  regimen  for  Edward's  burden  deep. 

How  I envied  the  doctor's  healing  hands. 

His  art  expels  disease  and  renders  whole 
Our  stricken  bodies  sore  as  he  stands 
Between  God  and  Man.  Can  he  cure  our  soul ? 

I wish  I could  reach  his  medicine  shelf. 

And  find  the  proper  drug  to  cure  myself. 


Francis  Patrick  Murphy 


Writers’  Workshop 
or 

A Poem  By  The  Non-Poet  In  Class 


Anything  before  me  just  didn't  exist 
and  after,  what  I leave  behind; 
a mark  or  a shell  or  a rippleless  pool, 
is  whatever  I finally  decide. 

Thoughtless  endeavors  and  hopeless  whims 
are  the  lesson  we  all  learn  in  school, 
and  the  person  who  thinks  they  are  all  they  can  be 
is  a lackluster  shortsighted  fool 

Age  is  a number,  such  meaningless  wealth; 
a harbor  for  ships  s till  unmade, 
painless  adventure  for  riskless  sport, 
and  undealt  hands  never  played. 

I gather  my  numbers  and  lay  down  my  hdnd 

I've  so  little  to  show  for  the  years 

but  deep  in  my  soul  is  a yearning  unearned 

— just  one  more  prevailing  fear. 

He  who’s  at  one  with  is  intermost  thoughts 

lay  down  all  the  rules  of  the  game, 

but  he  who  has  not  reached  into  himself 

— the  game  has  yet  to  be  played 

I step  through  a frame  of  pictureless  glass 
it's  a face  inreverse  that  I see; 
he  stares  at  my  eyes  with  knowing  surprise 
and  I stare  back  at  him  who  is  me. 

If  it's  a staredown  that  you  want  from  me 

then  it's  a staredown  you're  gonna  get 

cuz  if  you  can’t  stand  to  look  in  the  mirror,  man 

— you  just  haven't  found  it  yet. 


For  weeks  I've  sat  and  listened 
To  the  poems  being  read 
I’ve  even  made  some  comments, 

Some  better  left  unsaid. 

For  I'm  sure  they’ve  shown  my  ignorance 
And  shallowness  of  mind 
By  missing  the  true  quality 
Of  the  ones  that  haven’t  rhymed 

And  lately  there' ve  been  moments 
When  I think  I almost  see 
The  elusive  wisps  of  meaning 
Behind  the  imagery. 

I've  learned  to  try  and  feel 
The  words,  and  not  the  pace. 

It  adds  anew  dimension 
Of freedom,  open  space. 

And  so  I'm  going  to  try  it 
And  in  the  weeks  to  come, 

I hope  my  poems  will  lose  this  damned 
Da  D UM,  de  D UM,  de  Dum! 


Patricia  R.  Wolff 


Tom  Catalano 
Chris  Catalano 


Joe  Oliver 
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Joe  Oliver 


Reflections  On  The  Plains  Of  North 
Dakota  and  North-Eastern  Montana 

Forlorn,  yet  brave, 
immense  and  there. 

Space. . .no people, 
waving  grass, 
open,  vast. 

Sage  and  brush 
fringing 

faded  green, 
so  dry,  so  dry. 

Shacks  set  low 

'gainst  wind  and  snow, 
sun  and  storm. 

Brave  souls, 

once  within  shack, 
now  gray 

and  tumbled, 
from  earth 

wrung  crops, 
from  grass 
fed  herd, 

survived  a while, 

strove  in  the  vastness. . . 

FREE! 

Fran  Mittlefehldt 


Joe  Oliver 


The  Record 

Let  the  great  disk  sing  forever 

Down  the  spinning  grooves  of  matter 

Amplifiers  in  the  mind  hear  more  then  actions/pattems 

And  we  respond  to  these  whispered  secrets 

Hearing  our  illusions 


Marie  Ford 


Joe  Oliver 
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On  Reaching  Profundity 

By  D.  Randall  Olson 

I was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  pen  in  hand,  trying  to 
think  of  something  to  write.  I had  begun  jotting  down  some 
fragmented  thoughts  several  times,  but  each  effort  had  been 
only  a feeble  try  at  saying  something  of  meaning.  I wanted  to 
reach  profundity,  and  felt  very  near  to  it  in  fact;  but  for  the 
moment,  anyway,  it  seemed  just  beyond  my  grasp. 

I soon  found  myself  staring  out  the  window  into  the  wintry 
cold.  Perhaps  I could  write  about  the  November  scene  I was 
viewing.  There  were  certainly  enough  backyard  objects  to 
observe,  to  ponder,  to  illustrate  with  appropriate  descrip- 
tives.  a mighty  but  barren  oak;  two  unclothed  apple  trees;  the 
frozen  white  carpet  of  snow;  the  meager  birdfeeder  looking 
very  much  out  of  place  in  the  otherwise  natural  environment; 
and  the  dull-grey  sky.  But  the  scene  was  anything  but  inspir- 
ing, and  I turned  my  attention  elsewhere. 

An  old  magazine  lying  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  caught  my 
searching  eye.  A bright  red  band  slicing  diagonally  across  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  cover  boldly  stated,  “China’s 
Vietnam  Gamble.”  This  reminder  of  past  international  hostili- 
ties covered  a portion  of  the  magazine’s  title,  NEWSWEEK. 

printed  on  the  cover  was  a photograph  of  a young  Chinese 
soldier,  pictured  from  the  knees  up.  His  uniform  consisted  of 
a Mao  jacket,  heavy  pants  and  cap  and  was  dead  drab-green 
in  color.  In  his  arms  he  held  a bayonet  rifle,  which  he  was 
pointing  directly  at  the  viewer. 

His  stance  was  one  of  firmness,  readiness,  and  apparent 
fearlessness  as  he  was  preparing  to  thrust  his  weapon  toward 
his  adversary.  But  his  foe  was  only  imaginary;  he  had  been 
part  of  a Chinese  unit  which  had  been  photographed  while  on 
a training  exercise. 

Nonetheless,  the  image  of  this  young  soldier  was  making  a 
definite  impression  on  me.  As  I sat  looking  at  the  picture,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  wonder  who  he  really  was.  What  kind  of 
man  was  behind  this  military  facade  he  was  so  valiantly  try- 
ing to  show  forth?  What  were  some  of  the  thoughts  going 
through  his  mind  as  he  acted  out  this  temporary  role  of 
assault-trooper? 

I could  only  speculate,  but  perhaps  he  had  come  to  the 
army  from  a rural  area  — perhaps  he  was  a young  rice 
farmer.  Or  maybe  he  had  come  from  a city  where  he  spent  his 
workdays  assembling  bicycles  for  the  urban  masses.  I wanted 
to  talk  to  him,  to  ask  him  these  things  myself.  I wanted  to 
know  why  he  was  in  the  army  — whether  he  was  a draftee  or 
a professional  soldier.  And  if  he  was  a conscript,  what  did  he 
really  think  of  being  trained  to  fight  for  his  country  and 
defend  its  political  ideology?  Was  he  a true  patriot,  inflamed 
with  the  zeal  of  the  revolution?  Or  was  his  chief  concern  this 
year’s  rice  crop,  or  the  latest  handlebar  production  quotas? 

Did  he  agree  with  his  superiors  that  it  was  now  time  to 
teach  the  obnoxious  Vietnamese  a military  lesson?  Or  was  he 
disappointed  that  the  new  army  alert  status  meant  no  more 
weekend  walks  in  the  park  with  is  young  fiancee?  And  after  I 
had  wondered  about  all  these  questions,  I realized  that  I had 
not  yet  considered  the  most  important  queries  of  all.  I wanted 
to  ask  him  if  he  felt  comfortable  being  a soldier.  I wanted  to 
ask  him  if  he  was  really  a fighting  man  at  heart.  And  I most 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  hated  the  thought  of  wars  and  killing 
as  much  as  I did. 


It  seemed  very  unnatural  to  me  that  my  young  friend  was 
exhibiting  a facial  expression  so  cold,  so  angry,  so  provaca- 
tive.  Was  this  his  normal  state,  or  was  he  being  taught  by  the 
teacers  of  war  to  subdue  his  more  civilized  nature  and  play 
the  role  of  a murderous  animal?  The  more  I looked  upon  this 
young  man,  the  more  I felt  that  the  real  man  that  he  was,  was 
far  different  than  this  picture  of  him  so  sensationally  present- 
ed to  me  by  this  magazine.  And  suddenly  it  struck  me  how  in- 
congruous this  young  Chinaman  and  war  really  were.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  feel  a sense  of  defiance  at  this  brash  attempt 
by  the  teachers  of  the  war  to  convince  me  that  this  was  my 
enemy.  For  despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  I knew  that 
this  was  a man  far  different  from  this  alarming  photo-image 
of  him. 

The  teachers  of  war  would  have  us  believe  that  our  enemy 
>s  some  man  who  is  swayed  by  a wierd  ideology  and  dead-set 
on  converting  the  rest  of  the  world  to  his  point  of  view.  And 
because  his  ideology  is  wrong,  he  must  be  considered  our 
enemy.  His  ideological  mistake  constitutes  justification  for 
ending  his  life.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  teachers  of  war. 
But  is  this  so? 

What,  I asked  myself,  was  the  real  enemy  here?  Was  my 
enemy  a geographically  and  ideologically  foreign  man,  like 
this  young  Chinese  conscript?  Or  was  my  enemy,  our  enemy, 
the  nature  of  man  so  willing  to  make  enemies?  — the  nature 
of  man  so  willing  to  fight  wars?  — the  nature  of  man  so  love- 
less that  it  would  attempt  to  rob  another  of  his  most  precious 
possession  — life  itself?  The  real  question  to  be  considered 
here  was  not  which  ideological  side  we  were  on.  The  real 
q lestion  was  which  side  of  man  were  we  on? 

Not  I really  wanted  to  meet  my  newfound  Chinese  friend.  I 
wanted  to  reach  out  and  clasp  his  strong  hand  to  demonstrate 
to  him  what  side  of  man  I was  on.  I wanted  to  prove  to  him 
through  the  example  of  my  friendship  that  all  that  he  had 
learned  from  the  teachers  of  war  was  wrong.  I wanted  to 
have  a long  talk  with  him  about  life.  I wanted  to  meet  his 
fiancee,  to  share  in  the  joy  they  would  feel  at  seeing  each 
other  again.  I wanted  to  meet  his  family,  to  sit  and  sup  with 
them  in  peace,  and  to  be  a living  example  to  them  of  the  side 
of  man  which  is  a rebuke  to  every  foul  thing  on  this  earth. 

And  late  at  night,  when  the  world  lay  asleep  and  the  stars 
were  revealing  their  unparalleled  brilliance,  my  friend  and  I 
would  go  for  a long  walk.  We  would  discuss  war.  We  wouldn’t 
speak  in  terms  of  guns,  or  bullets,  or  bombs.  We  would  speak 
in  terms  of  making  holy  war  on  carnal  war.  And  we  would  lay 
out  an  invincible  strategy  by  which  carnal  war  would  be  de- 
feated. Our  battle-plan  would  look  something  like  this; 

If  war  requires  hate,  we  will  love. 

If  war  required  intolerance,  we  will  listen. 

If  war  requires  selfishness,  we  will  sacrifice. 

If  war  requires  mad  dashing,  we  will  be  patient. 

If  war  requires  nationalism,  our  scope  will  be  universal. 

If  war  requires  technological  skill,  we  will  study  literature. 

If  war  requires  fanaticism,  we  will  be  wise. 

If  war  requires  fear,  we  will  be  courageous. 

If  war  requires  guns,  we  will  make  bread. 

If  war  requires  death,  we  will  live. 

I suddenly  found  myself  staring  out  the  window  into  the 
wintry  cold.  Somehow  the  frozen  scene  didn’t  appear  so 
bleak,  dispite  appearances  to  the  contrary.  I turned  to  my  pad 
with  one  sentence  I had  reached  the  profundity  for  which  I 

Uorj  kppn  cpnrpnimr’ 

WAR:  THE  ULTIMATE  DENIAL  OF  THE  POSSIBILITY 
OF  GOOD. 
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Brother  Preacher  Caterpillars  With  The  Gospel 

We  can  only  climb  into  the  rain  stuck  sac, 

brothers  and  sisters, 

with  the  courage  of  resurrection ; 

ye  of  little  faith,  stay  worms. 

Lee  Kesselman 


Ed  Cilley 


Then  the  tree-cutters  came  and  cut  the  proud  oak  down 
"For  progress  " ( They  say!) 

"Must  make  money  and  furniture; 
paper  and  confetti  . . 

Need  to  build  houses  and  garages; 
print  books  and  put  fences 
around  yards  arid  farms  to  keep 
animals  in  and  men  out!" 

This  proud  old  oak  had  many  rings 
Everyone  who  saw  knew  things 
like  how  old  and  strong  she  was 
like  how  so  many  little  ones  and  wee  ones 
lived  on  her,  because  of  her  — 

Were  because  she  was! 


While  the  oak  stood  and  supported  - she  looked  beautiful! 

No  one  knew  for  sure  whc ,she  was - 
Only  that  she  was  the  Oak  on  the  Hill. 


Marilyn  Kremnitzer 
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SONG  OF  HOPE 

Out  of  me. . . 

Out  of  the  depths  of  me. . . 

I long  for  the  coming  day. 

My  anxiety  is  not  for  those  who  know  all  dear  brother  — 
It 's  for  those  who  watch  and  wait  and  wondei — 

For  those  who  long  to  hope. 

You  are  not  so  different  as  you  think ; 

You  who  set  yourselves  against  each  other 
Like  knights  with  jousting  poles  on  steeds 
of  black  or  white. 

You  both  long. 

You  both  wait. 

You  both  hope. 

You  both  cry  and  live  in  fear. 

But  there  is  another  way. 

A letter  to  my  uncle:  Dear  Lloyd, 

You  think  you  know 

But  there  is  another  way. 

We  'll  no  more  know  the  war  machine  and  yet  know  earth. 
There  is  no  way  to  keep  both. 

You  were  young  when  you  fought  and  loved 
during  the  first  world  war , when  slogans 
were  still  handsome. 

You  wrote  of  trenches  and  battlefields  and  Bill 
who  asked  you  to  get  one  for  him  before  he 
died  of  the  flu. 

Who  was  the  one  you  were  to  get? 

One  so  far  removed? 

Did  he  long? 

Did  he  love? 

Did  he  care  ? 

Did  he  belong  to  earth. . . 

As  you  did? 

Why  was  he  to  be  removed? 

The  trees  are  green,  and  the  grass  grows  high; 

The  sky  is  blue  and  the  clouds  blow  by. 

The  honeysuckle  smell  is  strong  and  sweet. 

It  blows  in  my  window. 

Earth  lives. 

The  birds  sing. 

Earth  lives. 

How  long,  0 Lord,  how  long? 

Not  with  a bang  — not  with  a whimper  — 

But  with  joy  and  honor  and 
Glory  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
This  slave  earth  pours  out  its  truth  on  us  — 

Its  purity. 

Its  beauty , 

Its  torment. 

Its  soul 
Its  fire, 

Its  ruggedness. 

Its  trembling. . . 

4 s it  waits  for  the  sons  of  man  to  be  freed. 

The  trees  are  green 
The  grass  grows  high; 

The  sky  is  blue  and  the  clouds  blow  by. 

How  long  will  you  last.  Earth? 

How  long  will  you  be  ? 

And  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
As  the  waters  that  cover  the  sea. 

— St  Louis,  Mo.. 

1971 


Past 

by  Kevin  Langland 

Walking  into  an  old  town  bar  is  like  traveling  back  through 
a time  warp.  The  darkness  that  looms  inside  has  escaped 
time,  along  with  a wooden  bar  that  has  black  filled  notches 
worn  smooth  by  decade  after  decade  of  elbow  rubbing.  The 
present  view  of  pickup  trucks  outside  is  distorted  by  window 
panes  of  the  past  to  look  like  horses  of  long  ago.  Handcrafted 
ceiling  tiles,  and  copper  taps  are  impervious  to  the  passing  of 
time.  A ghostly  image  faintly  visable  in  an  ancient  cut  glass 
mirror  never  changes.  All  of  them,  except  the  nowaday ’in- 
habitants, can  avoid  the  clutches  of  time. 


Joe  Oliver 


Three  Zen  Anecdotes 

Two  monks  were  walking  by  a stream  one  day.  The  first 
monk  thought  he  heard  a fish  jump  out  of  the  water. 

“Did  a fish  just  jump  out  of  the  water?"  he  asked  the 
second  monk. 

"Yes" replied  the  second  monk. 

MORAL:  Things  are  not  always  as  they  seem,  but  very  often, 
they  are. 


Two  fish  were  swimming  in  a stream  when  a monk  passed  by. 
The  first  fish  asked,  "What  was  that?” 

“It  was  amouse  walking  by"  said  the  second  fish. 

MORAL:  Sometime  things  are  just  as  they  seem,  but  fish 
aren’t  extremely  bright  creatures. 


A monk  was  walking  by  a stream  when  he  observed  another 
monk  splashing  up  and  down  in  the  water. 

“What  are  you  doing?"  the  first  monk  asked 

"Quiet,  "said  the  other,  “lam  a large  fish  without  scales 

and  I am  listening  for  passing  monks.  ” 

MORAL:  Sometimes  things  are  just  as  they  seem,  but  the 
people  involved  are  absurd 


Jo  Ann  Meadows  Matehezyk 


by  Dean  Monti 


Robert  J.  Briskey 


Heart  and  Soul 

Share  with  me  — 

A bit  of  my  soul 
It  is  that  which  sets  us  free. 

To  quest  and  know 
The  absolute 
And  pierce  reality. 


A kite  to  a boy 
Reaches  dreams  of  joy 
A kite  to  a man 

Brings  memories  the  years  to  span 

To  soar  on  high 
to  see  Beauty 
To  feel  each  sky 

To  care  and  love  is  the  reason  why. 


The  heart  is  different  - K Mah” 

Giving  life 

And  that,  you  cannot  have. 


No  invitations 
Are  being  sent 
To  apply  the  healing  salve. 

Limits  are  set  — 

And  airtight  wounds 
Make  it  hard  to  give. 

Pieces  of  pain  — 

Fall  on  the  floor 
And  I need  my  heart  to  live. 

But,  ah  the  soul  — 

Soothing  and  sweet 
To  quench  whatever  ails. 

It  is  yours  to  trust  — 

Mine  to  trade 

And  remove  the  stake  that  impales. 

Oozing  elixir! 

Bonding  beings  — 

We  are  free  to  care. 


Her  Sweet  Voice  Always  Travels  To  My  Ear 


Her  sweet  voice  always  travels  to  my  ear. 
There  is  no  other  eloquence  like  it. 

Her  words  are  wisdom  sensible  and  clear. 
My  heart  and  mind  are  touched  and  benefit 
From  such  experience  that's  only  known 
By  her.  I have  had  time  unwisely  spent 
To  claim  those  things  that  I may  never  own. 
Now  how  willlrepay  the  love  she’s  lent ? 

Perhaps  my  youth  is  wasted  without  joy 
On  senseless  passions  I cannot  defend. 
Perhaps  my  meager  wit  can  but  annoy 
And  loosen  feelings  deep  that  may  offend. 


I know  and  still  no  stronger  sorrow  take 
Than  when  I try  too  hard  for  my  friend's  sake. 


Wondrous  soul  — Francis  Patrick  Murphy 

I thank  you  now 
Just  for  being  there. 


Mary  Ryder-Swanson 
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Leaves  falling  softly 

Now  crinkly,  crunchy,  and  then ; 

The  chill  of  the  wind. 

Electa  Finley 


AUTUMN 

Why  do  you  wince 
When  autumn  comes 
To  take  your  breath  away? 

Colors  splash 
In  awesome  hue 
Only  momentarily. 

Enrich  your  life,  by  brushes  bold 
Stroking  ever  on 
Touch  your  fingers  to  the  paint 
And  dye  your  limbs  with  song. 

Ingest  the  scent  of  red  and  orange 
Clinging  to  that  tree 
Mark  your  soul  for  change  and  growth 
Submerge  yourself  in  glee! 

Abominate  the  pesty  past 
And  shirk  the  flesh  of  old 
With  open  pores,  absorb  the  truth 
Create  a spirit  mold. 


Do  not  wince 

Ed  Cilley  When  autumn  comes 

To  take  your  breath  away. 


The  metamorphosis  — 
Of  freedom  change 
Is  yours  eternally. 


Mary  Ryder-Swanson 


CLEMENTINE’S  YARD 

by  Tom  Catalano 
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Most  everyone  in  town  just  kept  the  bizarre  disappearance 
of  Clementine’s  young  daughter  hidden  away  in  the  back  of 
their  minds.  The  subject  surfaced  only  occassionally  in  the 
barbershop,  the  grocery  store,  or  some  other  unlikely  place. 
For  the  most  part,  the  adults  rarely  spoke  of  it  at  all.  But  it 
was  a favorite  subject  among  the  children.  Their  fascination 
for  the  supernatural  (or  at  least  the  unnatural)  never  ceased. 
Especially  at  this  time  of  the  year  - late  summer  — for  that 
was  when  it  had  happened.  And  today  was  the  exact  day. 

"Jimmy  Duesser  told  me  that  he  jumped  over  the  fence  last 
year  and  was  there  almost  all  night!" 

"And  he  never  got  caught?”  The  10  year  old  Skip  asked. 

“No.  He  never  did,’  answered  Roy. 

“What  did  he  see?" 

Skip  sat  silently  waiting  for  the  story  he  knew  he  would 
probably  not  believe. 

Roy  took  his  time  before  answering.  He  cracked  each 
knuckle  on  both  of  his  hands.  It  calmed  him  down.  It  drove 
Skip  crazy. 

“He  didn't  see  nothin’,”  he  said  finally,  “No  Clementine,  no 
daughter,  no  nothin’." 

Skip  sighed  and  sat  back  in  his  chair.  “He  didn’t  see 
nothin’.” 

Roy  looked  around  slowly  at  some  of  the  other  lunchroom 
tables  to  see  if  anything  they  had  said  had  been  overheard  by 
anyone  else.  No  one  was  looking  at  them. 

"Look,  there’s  a lot  of  reasons  why  we  gotta  do  it."  He  look- 
ed around  again.  “17  years  ago  she  got  croaked.  And  every 
year  on  that  day,  she  comes  back  and  somebody  sees  her. 
This  year  it’s  gonna  be  us.  And  besides,”  he  began,  “Duesser 
is  always  braggin’  his  head  off  about  some  stupid  little  thing, 
isn’t  he?  Well,  he  ain’t  braggin'  ABOUT  THAT. " 

“What’s  there  to  brag  about,  he  didn’t  see  nothin’.” 

“Maybe  not.  But  don’t  you  figure  he’d  a least  brag  that  he 
did  it?”  Roy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  maybe. . ." 

“I  think  he  knows  somethin’!" 

Skip  looked  at  his  friend  in  awe  for  a moment,  ignoring  his 
lunch. 

“What  could  he  ‘know’?  He  didn't  see  nothin’!” 

“I  think  he  seen  one  of  ’em  and  is  just  to  scared  to  tell  any- 
body what  he  saw.” 

“So  who  cares?”  Skip  asked,  almost  inaudibly,  then  return- 
ed to  the  sandwich  that  he  brought  from  home.  His  interest  in 
Clementine  was  dissipating  quickly. 

“/  care.  And  you  should  too,"  Roy  answered.  “Somebody 
has  to  stay  long  enough  to  see  what  there  is  to  see.  See?  Roy 
laughed  and  finished  his  milk. 

“You’re  a retard." 

“And  you’re  a chicken'.’’  Skip  defended.  And  I still  think 
you’re  a retard." 

“Look,  it’ll  be  easy,  really.  Hardly  nobody  ever  goes 
down  there.  Until  they  die,  of  course!"  Again  he  laughed. 

Another  reason  we  gotta  do  it  is  that  nobody  ever  spent  the 
night.  We’ll  be  hero’s'.  The  girls  will  think  we’re  cooler  than 
8th  graders!” 

He  saw  Skip’s  head  pop  up  at  attention  and  eyes  brighten 
for  the  first  time  since  they  started  talking  about  the  whole 
idea.  Admiration  from  the  girls?  That  alone  may  be  worth  the 
risk  of  a confrontation  with  Clementine,  Skip  thought. 

“I’d  be  dead  if  my  old  man  caught  me! 

“You  sneak  out.  Tell  them  you’re  going  to  bed,  open  your 
window,  crawl  down  the  gutter  and  you’re  out.  Just  like  you 
was  cornin’  over  to  my  house.  You’ve  done  it  before. 

“That  was  different.” 


Joe  Oliver 


He  had  done  it  before.  Just  2 weeks  ago,  as  a matter  of  fact. 
And  many  times  before  that. 

"You're  scared.” 

“I  ain't!” 

Roy  smiled. 

Chauky  Melville  came  up  to  their  table.  "What's  new?"  he 
asked. 

“Me  and  Skip  are  going  to  spend  the  night  in  Clementine’s 
Cemetary,"  Roy  boasted. 

“No  kidding ?!  You  guys  are  reall  going  over  there?"  He 
was  understandably  excited,  they  were  the  closest  friends  he 
knew  that  would  even  attempt  it.  Except  of  course  for  Jimmy 
Duesser,  who  no  one  believed  anyway.  “For  the  whole 
night?" 

Skip  looked  up  and  saw  the  excitement  beaming  from 
Chauky's  eyes.  Roy  was  sitting  back  in  his  chair  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear.  He  knew  then  that  it  was  decided  — more  or  less. 

“When  are  you  guys  doing  it?!" 

Roy  refused  to  let  his  eyes  meet  Skip’s. 

"We  were  just  talking  about  the  whole  thing  now,"  Skip 
said,  staring  directly  at  his  partner. 

Chauky  wished  both  of  them  ’good-luck",  grinned,  and 
hurried  off  to  his  next  class.  The  sat  in  silence  for  a moment. 

"Then  it’s  settled,"  Roy  said  at  last. 

“/think  it’s  the  stupidest  thing  I ever  heard!" 

“You’re  just  chicken.” 

“I  ain’t  chicken,”  Skip  insisted. 

“Anyway,  you’re  in  it.  Whether  you  want  to  be  or  not.  Once 
Chauky  opens  his  mouth  the  whole  school’ll  know.  It’s  up  to 
you  now.  You  can  go  along  and  be  a hero,  or  stay  home  and 
tell  everybody  you  were  too  scared." 

Skip  looked  down  and  saw  that  his  milk  carton  had  been 
crushed.  Again,  Roy  was  smiling. 

They  were  to  face  Clementine  and  his  daughter  that  very 
night.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  death.  When  it  was  almost 
certain  that  she  would  reappear  — or  so  went  the  legend. 

All  through  dinner  Skip  ran  the  list  of  preparations 
through  his  head.  Flashlight,  pocket  knife,  Kleenex,  burnt 
cork  — to  camouflage  his  face  and  hands  from  evil  spirits  — 
and  a Milky  Way  candy  bar  in  case  it  was  a long  night.  When 
the  time  came,  he  wanted  to  be  ready,  physically  and 
mentally,  but  his  mind  wandered.  It  often  did  when  under  the 
pressure  of  a late  homework  assignment  or  having  to  face  his 
father  after  doing  something  wrong.  This  time  it  was  only 
slightly  different.  This  time  he  knew  he  had  even  less  time  to 
prepare  himself. 
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During  dinner  he  pushed  the  buttered  carrots  from  one 
side  of  the  plate  to  the  Other.  His  mind  was  cluttered  with 
stories. . .rumors. . .fears.  He  had  heard  most  every  version  of 
Old  Man  Clementine’s  life  since  he  was  old  enough  to  listen. 
The  most  common  was  that  Clementine’s  7 year  old  daughter 
had  wandered  away  from  the  house  many  years  ago  and  was 
killed  by  a spirit  which  had  invaded  the  Clementine  Ceme- 
tary  next  door.  Clementine,  the  caretaker  of  the  only  ceme- 
tary  in  Mooseheart  County,  declared  war  on  all  evil  spirits 
and  stalked  the  graveyard  every  night  with  a huge  ax  hoping 
to  catch  evil  spirits  loitering  where  normal  spirits  lie  in 
peace.  To  this  day  they've  never  even  found  her  body. 

Everyone  in  town  knew  that  an  old  man  who  lived  alone 
next  to  a cemetary  at  the  edge  of  town  with  no  wife  and  a 
dead  kid  killed  by  spirits  was  better  off  left  alone.  Usually, 
everyone  took  the  other  road  out  of  town.  There  were  only 
two. 

“Anthing  interesting  happen  at  school.  Skipper?”  his 
father  asked. 

Skip  immediately  looked  up  after  quickly  flattening  the 
miniature  tombstone  he  sculptured  out  of  mashed  potatoes. 
His  father  rarely  asked  about  school.  He  usually  talked  about 
the  lumberyard,  or  putting  a new  roof  on  the  barn,  or  some 
other  uninteresting  adult  stuff.  Strange  that  he  should  ask 
about  school  on  that  particular  evening,  Skip  thought. 

“Skipper?”  asked  his  mother,  “Are  you  paying  attention?” 

"Nothing!”  he  answered. 

"Classes  okay?”  his  father  asked. 

“Fine,”  he  said,  thinking  that  he’d  better  come  up  with 
some  news  to  avoid  suspicion.  “Marianne  Brewster  is  going 
to  flunk  English." 

After  he  said  it,  he  was  sorry  he  had.  Out  of  all  the  trivial 
news  he  could  have  shared  why  did  he  choose  Marianne?  She 
lived  closest  to  the  Clementine  place,  and  all  it  would  take 
would  be  to  have  his  father  mention  that  name:  Clementine, 
and  the  predetermined  guilt  would  be  written  all  over  Skip’s 
face. 

He  had  never  before  considered  himself  to  be  a dishonest 
kid,  but  to  try  and  keep  a secret  the  magnitude  of  stalking 
Clementine’s  property  was  nearly  as  dishonest  as  an  out-and- 
out  lie.  Not  being  a good  liar,  Skip’s  father  most  always 
caught  him  whenever  he  tried.  He  knew  he  couldn’t  get 
caught  this  time,  there  would  be  a tanning  in  it  for  sure. 

He  wondered  if  fathers  could  read  minds.  That  certainly 
would  explain  the  persistant  school-related  questions.  He 
couldn’t  be  sure,  but  he  wasn’t  willing  to  take  any  chances. 
He  tried  to  think  of  anything  besides  the  cemetary.  Any- 
thing. It  was  hard.  The  Clementine  stories  had  been  a part  of 
the  heritage  of  Mooseheart  County  for  as  long  as  anyone 
could  remember.  The  more  he  strained  to  think  of  something 
else,  the  more  his  mind  seemed  to  drift  back  to  the  cemetary. 
He  began  to  feel  tiny  beads  of  perspiration  accumulating  on 
his  brow.  He  had  to  be  careful,  if  his  mother  thought  he  was 
sick,  she  would  keep  a motherly  eye  on  him  all  night  and  he 
would  be  trapped.  He  was  lucky,  she  did  not  see  his  brow. 

“That’s  a shame  about  Marianne,”  his  father  said.  Not  that 
interested  in  Marianne  Brewster’s  command  of  the  English 
language,  his  father  redirected  the  conversation;  “Bobbie  Al- 
lison is  with  child  from  a boy  in  Middleton,”  he  said.  Whew! 
That  was  adult  enough  for  him  to  daydream  of  other  things 
without  drawing  suspicion.  What  luck. 

After  dinner,  Skip  waited  until  it  was  late  enough  to  say  he 
was  going  to  bed.  He  especially  did  not  want  any  extra  atten- 
tion tonight.  At  nine  thirty  it  was  time.  He  usually  went  to 
bed  at  ten,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  noticed,  and  he  couldn't  wait 
any  longer. 


He  said  goodnight,  went  up  to  his  room  and  changed 
clothes.  He  stuffed  his  pockets  with  all  the  things  he  needed 
to  bring,  careful  not  to  crush  the  Milky  Way.  He  replaced  the 
t-shirt  he  had  been  wearing  with  a dark  blue  sweatshirt.  He 
didn’t  have  black.  Roy  said  to  wear  black  so  that  neither 
Clementine  nor  the  evil  spirits  would  see  them.  It  would  | 
mean  torturous  things  if  either  one  did. 

He  took  special  caution  in  tying  the  laces  of  his  sneakers.  If  I 
it  meant  leaving  the  cemetary  in  a hurry,  he  did  not  want  to  | 
be  slowed  by  shoes  with  loose  laces.  They  would  surely  cause  ! 
him  to  trip  and  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Old  Man  Clementine. . . I 
or  worse.  Again,  Roy’s  suggestion.  He  darkened  his  face  and 
hands  with  the  burnt  cork  until  he’d  begun  to  look  like  a black 
child. 

Lastly,  there  had  to  be  a note.  Just  in  case. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

If  you  are  reading  this,  I must  be  killed.  It  was  probably 
Old  Man  Clementine  that  done  killed  me.  Roy  is  probably 
killed  too.  Please  don’t  be  mad. 

love,  | 

Your  son  Skip  Monroe  n 

He  folded  the  letter  in  half  and  propped  it  up  against  his  1 
pillow.  With  that,  he  slowly  looked  around  the  room,  perhaps, 
he  though,  for  the  last  time.  All  his  childhood  items.  . .a  foot  i 
ball  helmet.  . .his  skateboard.  . .a  half  dozen  various  baseball 
cards  scattered  on  his  desk. . .those  text  books. . .a  chair  with 
several  days  worth  of  dirty  clothes  still  piled  on  it. . .would  all  I 
be  left  behind.  Waiting  for  him  to  return. 

He  was  ready,  it  was  all  memorized.  Slowly,  he  opened  the 
window  and  carefully  scurried  down  the  gutter,  as  he  had 
done  so  many  times  before.  Only  this  time  he  made  it  a point 
not  to  look  back.  » 

‘“What  do  you  think  he’ll  do  when  he  realizes  that  Roy  isn’t 
coming?”  Mrs.  Monroe  asked  her  husband  after  the  dinner 
dishes  were  washed  and  put  away. 

“The  same  thing  I did  when  my  ‘partner’  never  showed  up; 
spend  the  night  alone.” 

“It  was  very  nice  of  Roy's  parents  to  call  and  tell  us.  If  Roy 
hadn’t  confessed,  we  might  never  have  known.” 

“Yes.  Very  nice,"  Mr.  Monroe  repeated. 

“What  about  Mr.  Clementine?" 

“Bill?  He’ll  keep  his  eye  on  Skip.  Seems  like  every  year 
some  fool  kid  has  to  go  and  prove  to  himself  that  nothing’s 
going  to  happen.”  N 

“My  baby.” 

“My  son.” 


Joe  Oliver 
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Douglas  Dill 


Silence 


Our  silence  has  changed  these  days. 

It’s  no  longer  the  soft,  velvet  quiet 
of  lovers  content  with  sight  and  touch. 

No:  the  ominous  rumblings  of  dormant  volcanic  anger 
re oerberating  with  white-hot  words  stored  unsaid. 

I We  speak  our  silence  eloquently 
I in  low  frequency  repetitions  of  monotony. 

I Ours  is  the  dull,  grey  silence  of  indifference 
, grown  accustomed  to  its  weary,  stolid  ways. 

I Our  silence  is  an  untravelled  span  between  two  islands 
I united  by  stagnant  waters  on  a lukewarm  sea 
It  stretches  before  us  as  a desert 
I uiith  endless,  shifting  sands. 

In  the  stillness  of  our  tomb, 

Love  died  slowly, 

Choked  and  stifled  — 

Premature  burial  of  ancient  pain. 


Sonnet #8 


Thy  youth  is  mine,  for  have  I not  thy  soul 
To  mold,  to  shape,  to  cause  thy  destiny? 

I wet  the  clay  and  raised  it  from  the  bowl 
To  knead  and  fold  and  form  the  perfect  thee. 
Thy  wit  and  charm  are  all  that  I have  Naught, 
Thy  youthful  laugh  that  I have  long  since  lost. 
Thine  eyes  are  clear  and  see  the  sparkling  drop 
Of  dew  on  rose,  while  mine  see  but  the  rust. 

But  seeing  through  they  warm  and  tender  eyes 
I yet  perceive  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
And  can,  with  trial  make  woes  of  men  all  lies, 
Enjoying  all  the  happiness  that’s  thine. 
Yetforawhile  thy  youth  belongs  to  me, 

Before,  by  years.  I'm  forced  to  set  thee  free. 

Arthur  W.  Johnson 


Mary  Randle 
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The  Porch 

Ah,  for  the  warmth  of  the  old  wooden  porch 
Running  some  forty  feet  or  more, 

From  end  to  end  across  the  house, 

With  wooden  planks  to  form  the  floor. 

My  folks  would  sit  and  tell  me  tales 
Of  knights  slaying  dragons  and  the  such, 

Or  giants  and  bean  stalks  and  golden  eggs 
As  we’d  sit  in  the  swing  that  I liked  so  much. 

Later  on,  when  I was  six  or  seven 

I'd  snatch  up  cookies  that  Mom  would  bake 

And  hide  out  underneath  that  porch 

And  stuff  myself  till  my  stomach  would  ache. 


But  pretty  soon  he  was  in  control 
And  off  he 'd  dash  to  gather  his  chums. 

Then  under  the  porch  they’d  disappear. 

The  porch  was  a bridge  for  railroad  bums. 

Rather  strange,  but  it  happened  that  very  day 
That  a whole  cherry  pie  found  a place  to  hide. 

He  didn’t  know  where  the  pie  had  gone, 

But  his  tummy  was  hurting  him  inside. 

Yes,  I watched  him  play  and  I watched  him  grow 
And  I watched  him  court  a girl  in  blue. 

They  didn't  see  me  in  the  window  pane 
And  I smiled  when  they  stole  a kiss  or  two. 

So  today  they  brought  my  grandson  by. 

He 's  four  years  old  and  likes  to  play 
Upon,  beneath,  and  around  the  porch 
Just  as  my  son  and  I in  our  youthful  day. 


Arthur  W.  Johnson 


Then  there  were  times  when  my  friends  and  I 
Would  play  cowboys  and  Indians  and  wagon  wheels. 
And  pretend  that  the  trellises  were  the  spokes 
And  the  steps  to  the  porch  were  the  horses'  heels. 

I remember  once  around  Halloween 
We  set  up  a spook  house  under  the  porch. 

Oh,  it  was  dark  with  blankets  o'er  the  side 
and  we  pretended  a flashlight  was  a torch. 

And  then  I reached  that  middle  age 
When  boys  would  learn  of  something  new; 
Something  soft  and  gentler  than  he, 

Mine  was  a girl  all  dressed  in  blue. 

We  d sit  for  hours  upon  that  porch 
And  talk  about  the  silliest  things, 

Or  holding  hands,  say  nothing  at  all 
While  gentley  swining  in  the  old  porch  swing. 

I reached  the  age  of  khaki  clothes. 

With  my  duffle  bag  and  leather  grip 
I waved  from  the  gate  to  the  folks  on  the  porch 
And  noticed  a tear  and  Mom 's  quivering  lip. 

But  I’d  signed  my  name  on  the  bottom  line 
And  had  a duty  I must  fulfill 
I'd  see  that  porch  again,  I knew 
when  my  time  was  up,  but  not  until 

Hooray,  that  day  had  finally  come. 

Let  bugles  blare  and  the  flag  unfurl 
For  there  on  the  porch  with  Mom  and  Dad 
Was  my  sweetheart,  that  blue  clad  girl 

And  shortly  after  my  return 

We  sat  in  the  swing  as  in  days  gone  by, 

And  I asked  her  if  she  would  take  my  name. 

Why,  she  was  so  happy  she  started  to  cry. 

So  we  were  wed  and  settled  down 
To  a cozy  porch  of  our  very  own. 

With  a house  attached  across  its  back 

And  white  picket  rail  with  steps  leading  down. 

It  wasn’t  long  and  I was  forced  to  build 
A gate  to  close  in  front  of  those  stairs 
After  our  little  boy  nearly  tumbled  down 
And  my  missu  and  I realized  our  fears. 


Robert  J.  Briskey 


Lemming  Fuse 


So  You  Will  Know 

Our  lives  become  cluttered  with  deadlines  and  dates. 

While  newspaper  headlines  tell  of  violence  and  hates. 

We  rush  through  each  moment,  a victim  of  time, 

Unaware  of  our  folly,  unaware  of  our  crime. 

We  rush  through  our  greetings  — “Hi  Bob  'How  ya  doin 
Sue?" 

And  before  they  can  answer,  we  re  gone  from  their  view. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  things  that  affect  us  the  most, 

We  barely  touch,  yet  of  many  friends  we  will  boast. 

If  you  are  not  careful,  you  may  miss  all  that  is  dear, 

A smile  or  a wave  is  not  enough  to  make  your  meaning  clear. 

The  regret  I felt  when  I heard  that  voice  from  my  past. 

Has  embedded  a sadness  I know  will  always  last. 

The  crime  was  unforgiveable,  the  punishment  dear, 

The  words  spoken  were  not  those  I expected  to  hear. 

Take  heed  of  this  message,  don’t  wait  for  I never  knew  , 

By  sharing  these  simple  words,  "I  care  about  you  . 

Mary  R ■ Baker 


Lemming  fuse 
bum  short 
the  hot 
spot  ralston 
on  the  brittle  rock 

Why  does  the  herd 
jackknife  pell  and  mell 
gleeful  bounce 

seaward,  pelly  melly  belly  flop,  belly  flop 

flop  on  to  the  top 

of  the  sharp  and  le  thal  waves  ? 

Crop  of  the  best  and  the  bright 

stuck  in  the  rut  of  genetic 

clup  trup  and  knows  the  whole  marathon 

where  the  end  lies. 

Phobic  of  heights  and  rocks 

is  no  remedy 

cause  if  ya  gotta  let  go 

then  ya  gotta  so 

go  run  little  sisters 

run  to  the  edge  too  fast  to  fold  back 

run  to  the  top  too  far  to  lean  back 

little  time  bombs  tick  tock  tack 

don’t  look  back  all  in  a pretty  row 

the  little  time  bombs  try  to  outrace 

their  little  fierce  clocks 

shortlegs  puff-huff  to  the  end  of  their  flat  world 
seeking  the  blue  midnight  of  Mother's  ice  bath 
break  the  sprung  time  timing  spring 
snap  fuse 

of  the  only  world  they  knew. 


Lee  Kesselman 
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Mesmer’s  Hypnotic  Writings 

by  Dean  Monti 

In  the  history  of  early  psychology  one  often  runs  across  the 
contributions  of  the  Austrian  physician  Franz  Anton  Mesmer 
(17331815).  In  the  last  eighteenth  centure  he  "cured” 
patients  of  hysteric  disorders  by  touching  them  with  wands 
which  he  believed  emitted  "animal  magnetism”. 

Although  Mesmer  was  deemed  to  be  a fraud,  in  that  he  was 
merely  exciting  the  imagination  to  the  extent  that  the 
forerunner  of  what  we  now  refer  to  as  “hypnosis”. 

Because  of  the  rather  dubious  validity  of  his  experiments 
— (he  once  secured  patients  to  large  wheels  so  he  could  “mag- 
netize” many  people  collectively),  his  subsequent  work  was 
largely  ignored. 

The  journals  Mesmer  kept  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
have  often  been  dismissed  as  the  lunatic  ravings  of  a derang- 
ed mind.  Current  critical  analysis  of  these  writings  produce 
no  new  opinion,  and  they  remain  of  no  real  importance  to  the 
study  of  modern  pyschology. 

His  last  experiment  concerned  hypnotic  writing  or  "mag- 
netic verse”  as  he  named  it.  Although  his  studies  offer  noth- 
ing in  the  area  of  psychological  insight,  they  are  interesting 
in  that  they  reveal  to  the  modern  reader  the  erroneous 
beliefs  of  eighteenth  century  science.  Further,  they  are  often 
time  amusing  in  their  naivete. 

The  crux  of  these  studies  can  be  explained  by  Mesmer's 
journal  entry,  March  11, 1815: 


. .have  come  across  a phenomena  which  I call  “Magnetic 
Verse".  By  speaking  certain  autogenic  phrases  as  I write  in 
my  notebook,  the  ideas  are  then  pyschologically  transfer- 
red into  the  text.  Once  this  process  has  been  untilized,  the 
ideas  will  automatically  be  injected  into  the  mind  of  who- 
ever shall  read  the  text." 


Although  the  preceeding  text  is  obviously  the  product  of  a 
disordered  mind,  Mesmer  swore  he  had  documented  proof 
that  the  subjects  he  used  for  his  experiment  actually  saw 
something  in  the  left  margin!  Today  scholars  are  at  a loss  to 
know  what  these  alleged  subjects  might  have  seen.  Again,  if 
we’re  are  to  believe  Mesmer,  the  subjects  might  have  ima- 
gined to  have  seen  a little  monkey  in  a hat  in  the  left  margin, 
a perception  that  would  recur  each  time  the  key  word,  “mon- 
key,” was  used.  Imagine  such  a notion! 

As  for  absorbing  psychological  symptoms,  another  curious 
phenomena  Mesmer  said  he  discovered  was  that  gardening 
late  in  the  season  so  that  the  tomatoes  will  be  ripe  and  juicy 
and  has  also  attributed  this  sudden  unexpected  change  or 
subject  with  no  apparent  reason  as  resulting  from  reading 
“magnetic  writing". 

More  radical  examples  concern  not  only  the  misperception 
of  single  words,  which  could  appear  to  be  missing  or  merely 
misspelled,  but  entire  sentences 

and  which  would  not  resume  again  until  the  following  line. 

If  this  were  true,  the  Mesmer  could  mentally  command  the 
reader  to  exclude  entire  sentences,  he  could  just  as  easily 
have  added  a short  message  that  would  act  subliminally  on  a 
reader,  a tactic  HELLO,  I’M  FRANZ  MESMER-PLEASE 
PUBLISH  MY  JOURNALS  that  has  been  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  date  by  twentieth  centure  advertisers. 

The  publication  of  Mesmer’s  journals  next  month,  there- 
fore, seems  odd  in  light  of  their  insignificance.  Speaking  per- 
sonally, as  a writer,  I would  do  all  I could  to  discredit  the  de- 
ranged Austrian  physician  so  that  his  bizarre  ideas,  such  as 
being  mentally  able  to  control  the  writings  of  his  opponents, 
would  hereupon  be  considered  to  be  the  WONDERFUL 
WORDS  of  an  EXCEPTIONALLY  TALENTED  AND 
HANDSOME  man. 


It  s not  surprising  that  this  sort  of  mystical  mumbo-jumbo 
was  never  taken  very  seriously.  If  we  were  to  believe  Mes- 
mer, entire  syptoms  could  be  produced  merely  by  reading  his 
notebook.  One  in  particular  Mesmer  mentions  is  the  possibi- 
lity of  producing  a Deja-vu  effect.  If  we  were  to  believe  Mes- 
mer, entire  symptoms  could  be  produced  merely  by  reading 
his  notebook. 

The  effects,  he  claimed,  could  extend  to  psychological  func- 
tions as  well,  causing  involuntary  reactions  in  the  body. 
Today,  however,  we  know  that  blurred  vision,  for  example, 
cannot  be  brought  on  simply  by  reading  something  written  on 
a page. 

Later  entries  in  Mesmer’s  journal  proport  that  upon  re- 
peated readings  entire  words  could  be  blanked  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness, leaving  the  reader  confused. 


One  of  the  most  amusing  experiments  conducted  durin 
this  period  concerned  Mesmer’s  belief  that  he  could  crea 
images  in  the  mind  brought  about  by  his  poetry.  Mesmer  wai 
unfortunately,  a very  poor  poet.  Take  for  example  the  follow 
mg  poem  written  by  Mesmer  a few  weeks  before  his  deatl 
He  reported  that  it  could  produce  “magnetic  imagery"  whe 


Monkey,  monkey.  Monkey  see. 
See  the  Monkey?  See,  see,  see? 
Monkey  in  a funny  hat. 

Monkey,  Monkey,  fancy  that. 
Monkey  now  escaped  from  cage. 
See  the  monkey  on  this  page? 


Autumn  Memories 


Soft,  gentle  winds  blow  many-colored  leaves 
Across  the  path  below.  October  days 
Disburse  the  flocks  away;  each  bird  believes 
His  Nature 's  call  and  flies  to  southern  bays. 

In  beautiful  formations  above  trees 

Of  maple , fir  and  ash,  their  long  shadows 
Stretch  far  before  your  view;  their  patterns  please 
You  as  they  fly  over  golden  meadows. 

You  walk  along  the  leaf-strewn  path;  time  seems 
Topause.  Breathing  sweet  scents  in  the  air. 

You  stop  beside  the  deep  lagoon  which  gleams 
Reflecting  light  of  autumn  everywhere. 

Keep  close  such  memories  through  winter  stark 

From  Your  perspective  over  Lincoln  Park. 


Francis  Patrcik  Murphy 


She  Snows 
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blinding  and  swirling 

She  covers  the  land. 

wish  I could  permit  Her 

to  draw  Her  blanket 

smoothingly  over  my  rigid  shoulders  — 

to  envelope  the  gray 

in  the  serenity  of  white  — 

but  She  freezes; 

She  silences. 

Her  ice  cracks  reaching  fingers; 
frost  bums  breath  to  powder. 

I ache  to  discover  a sun 
to  power  the  thaw; 

I long  for  a shattering  release 
from  this  chry stall  cell 
soon  — oh,  soon! 

before  She  seeps  through  the  cracks 
and  seals  the  separating  wall 


Gale  J.  Bonarek 


Fall  And  Winter  In  A Day 

A small  tree  on  the  parkway  — 
Bright  yellow  maple. 

Today  seems  special, 

One-half  fall  and  one-half  winter. 

A sudden  breeze  has  blown  away 
The  top  half  of  this  tree's  leaves. 

Left  in  full  view  are 
A bird's  nest, 

A tangled  kite  string, 

And  an  undelivered  local  paper. 

The  lower  half  shines  brightly  still, 
Not  ready  to  bow  to  winter’s  ravages. 
It  is  my  delight  to  enjoy  this  day  of 
One-half  fall  and  one-half  winter . 

Sara  Beth  Marshall 


I never  thought  Id  see  the  day 

A letter  grade  would  be  my  pay 

I use  to  enjoy  lavish  health  club  pools 

Lunch  at  Friday's,  cozy  dinners  for  two 

Now  I've  put  aside  all  those  luxeries 

To  get  something  I never  thought  could  be  forme 

The  cob  webs  collect  in  the  comers  of  my  kitchen 

While  I sit  at  my  desk  reading  English  Literature 

Sometimes  I wonder  if  I’m  obsessed 

With  learning  things  I haven't  learned  yet 

No  one  will  ever  know  what  I have  sacrificed 

To  bring  some  knowledge  into  my  life 

It  seems  a slight  bit  ironic  to  me 

To  be  paying  so  dearly  for  what 

I could  have  once  had  for  free 


Rita  Walker 


Douglas  Dill 
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Autumn 


Ed  Cilley 


The  three-legged  creature 
Performs  her  shuffling  ballet 
Across  the  open  park; 

Shopping  bag  packed  with 
Paperbacks  and  birthday  cards. 

Square  brown  coat 
Trailed  by  swirling  eddies; 

Crisp  spots  of  orange  swoop  down 
To  perch  on  arthritic  shoulders. 
Squirrely  chase  rations  under  brush. 

Red  rubber  tip  obediently  sniffs  out 
Perilous  crevices; 

Black  scarf  hugs  deaf  ears, 

Its  know  abusing  the  throat. 

But  spotless  dentures  flash  as 
Squirrels  clas  their  routes  to  heaven. 
Their  cheeks  puffed  with  winter. 


Gale  J.  Bonarek 
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Joe  Oliver 


Flame 


lam  made  ofmolton  liquid 
Hot  to  the  touch 
Gold  in  the  flame 

And  I have  le  t you 

Listen  to  my  soul 

And  I've  heard  your  heartbeat 

Deep  and  primeval 
Hot  to  the  touch 
Gold  in  the  flame 


Marie  Ford 


byE.A.  Buboltz 

The  Berrier  School  of  Art  is  located  in  a storefront  on  Roo- 
sevelt Road  in  Glen  Ellyn.  The  location  alone  is  in  direct 
antithesis  to  the  schools  of  art  contained  within  the  univer- 
sity setting.  Berrier  carries  this  antithesis  even  further  by 
functioning  under  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  old 
Renaissance  Masters.  Here  individual  students  spend  the 
better  part  of  their  days  studying  art,  and  consequently 
living  their  art. 

During  Renaissance  times,  the  masters  took  on  a number  of 
understudies.  These  understudies  learned  not  only  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  their  particualr  form  of  art,  but  also  the  phil- 
osophy of  thought  that  encompassed  that  art.  In  Renaissance 
times,  the  teacher’s  imprint  on  the  individual  student  culmi- 
nated in  an  art  that  was  passed  from  generation  to  genera 
tion.  The  master  was  the  focal  point  of  this  learning.  Once  the 
understudy  thoroughly  understood  the  techniques  of  the 
master,  he  would  add  his  own  creativity  to  his  art.  Thus 
creativity  was  born  of  the  mastery  of  the  technique. 

Berrier  considers  his  student’s  understudies.  The  student 
does  not  move  from  one  teacher  to  another,  in  an  isolated 
classroom,  as  one  does  in  Academia.  Rather,  one  is  taught  a 
totality  of  art.  Art  then,  according  to  Berrier  becomes  not 
just  a mechanical  entity,  but  rather  a system  of  thought 
about  that  art.  This  system  of  art  being  even  more  important 
than  the  school  itself. 

"There  is  an  enormous  gulf  between  Acedemic  teaching 
and  Studio  teaching,  in  that,  in  Academics  one  tries  to  teach 
mechanics  of  painting  before  one  can  become  creative.”  Ac- 
cording to  Berrier,  “it  is  difficult  to  understand  both  the  tech- 
nical and  the  conceptual  because  these  are  two  different 
reals.  The  difficulty  in  teaching  art  lies  in  the  incorporation  of 
these  reals,  in  order  to  create  a whole." 

Berrier  feels  that  his  methodology  of  art  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  methods  of  art  to  master.  But,  once  the  student  has 
mastered  this  technique  the  student  can  go  on  and  master 
anything,  because  one  really  understands  art  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view. 

“There  is  a vast  difference  between  producing  paintings 
and  creating  painters,  one  must  learn  to  organize  and  make 
order,  in  order  to  create.” 

Berrier  feels  that  “typically,  when  one  studies  in  Acade- 
mia, the  teacher  has  no  real  responsibility  for  the  student. 
The  teacher’s  responsibility  is  chiefly  to  the  educational 
system  itself.  The  student  thereby  becoming  secondary.  It  is 
only  when  the  minds  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  are 
attuned  to  one  another  that  the  real  creative  process  can 
begin.  It  is  here  that  the  student  begins  to  move  off  into  his 
own  direction  and  produce  that  which  is  inherenly  his,  while 
employing  the  techniques  taught  by  the  teacher.”  Berrier 
feels  that  he  is  ultimately  responsible  to  the  student.  If  he 
does  not  transmit  his  philosophy  or  art  coupled  with  his  tech- 
nical knowledge,  then  ultimately  he  has  failed. 

The  idea  of  the  understudy  is  such  that  the  student  and  the 
teacher  attempt  to  reach  a duet  of  understanding.  When  this 
duet  of  understanding  has  come  to  a full  fruition,  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student  stand  on  equal  footing,  each  respect- 
ing the  others  gifts. 

Berrier  feels  that  the  teacher  is  someone  who  should  make 
himself  the  subject  of  the  learning  process.  By  opening  him- 
self up  as  a teacher  he  in  fact  becomes  part  of  the  learning 
process.  Thus  the  role  of  the  teacher  becomes  a sharing 
rather  than  a pouring  forth  of  ideas  that  the  student  must  re- 
produce in  order  to  prove  that  he  has  learned.  Art  here,  be- 
comes a living,  learning  thing.  Art  becomes  transposed  into 
every  aspect  of  one’s  life. 
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Robert  J.  Briskey 


Lazarus  Dreams 


Dead  dreams, 

like  a latent  Lazarus, 
lie  dormant  in  their  tombs, 
anointed  with  spices, 
bound  in  grave  clothes, 
awaiting  resurrection. 


Mary  Randle 
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